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Two Supplementary Notes 25 



TWO SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES. 

I. Old Norse beUnn. (Cf. vol. VI, p. 279, note.) 

When discussing the irregular e of the Old Norse participle 
beftenn (occurring alongside of the present fctoa, to wait = 
Goth, beidan), I might have referred to Axel Kock's article 
'Der A- Umlaut in den nordischen Sprachen,' P. B. Beitrage 
23 (1898,) p. 484 seq., where (p. 498) the correct explana- 
tion of the e (viz., as due to the influence of the past participle 
of bidja, to request = Goth, bidjan) has been given. 

A similar confusion of various ablaut-series in verbs resemb- 
ling each other in sound is by no means infrequent, although 
as a rule the literary language succeeds better than the popular 
dialects in avoiding disturbances of this kind. The participle 
beftenn itself has a close analogon in the German ver-bat, found 
occasionally instead of ver-bot, as a preterit of ver-bieten, e. g. 
'gab ein Gesetz worinnen er verbat 
dass niemand sich vermahlen sollte.' 

Burmans Fdbeln und Erzahlungen (Berlin, 1173) p. 58.' 
While in the latter case it may be maintained that the exchange 
rests on the similarity in meaning between 'sich etwas verbitten' 
and 'etwas verbieten, there are other instances in which hardly 
any other explanation seems to be possible but the one from a 
mere similarity in sound. As an instance of that kind I would 
consider the form genossen, occurring in certain dialects as par- 
ticiple from niesen, 'to sneeze,' due to the confusion of niesen 
with (ge-) nieszen, 'to partake of, to enjoy,' etc.' 

II. 'Gemination in Anglo-Saxon. (Cf. vol. VIII, p. 112 
seq.) 

•See Sanders Worterbuch der Dt. Sprache I, p. 131 s. v. (yer-) 
bitten, where the form is correctly explained as due to the con- 
founding of verbieten with verbitten. An earlier example, viz. ver- 
bitten lassen in the meaning of verbieten (i. e. 'vorfordern, citie- 
ren') lassen, is quoted from Reuter von Speier's Kriegsordnung 
(K61n, 1509) in Grimm's Worterbuch XII, 129 s.v. verbitten 4). 

•See Ivexer in Grimm's Worterbuch, Vol. VII s.v. niesen. The 
dialects concerned belong to the Bavarian and Alemanian group, 
in which the two verbs niesen and nieszen are pronounced alike in 
the infinitive and the present. 



26 Collitz 

In an article entitled 'Simplification of Gemination in the 
Old English weak verb, class I,' Mr. James P. Royster takes 
exception to the application of the term 'simplification of gemin- 
ation' to cases like fylde (pret. of fyllan 'fill'), cende (pret. 
of cennan *beget') or fremest, fremep (2. and 3. pers. sg. of 
fremman 'to frame, to make'). As regards forms like fremest, 
fremelp, Mr. Royster's point is well taken. His discussion of 
forms like fylde, cende, however, seems to indicate that he has 
overlooked the well known distinction within the first weak 
class between verbs with originally long stem syllable and verbs 
with originally short stem syllable, or at least he apparently is 
not aware of the different character of the gemination in these 
two divisions. If he had taken into account the corresponding 
Gothic forms, he would have recognized that in Ags. fyllan 
(=Goth. fulljan, derived from the adj. full-s) the gemina- 
tion is organic, and hence as applied to the Ags. pret. fylde 
(=Gothic ga-fullida) the term 'simplification of gemination' 
is unobjectionable. He might have further remembered that 
the adjective Goth, full-s = Ags. full is identical with Skr. 
purna-s, Lath, pilna-s, etc., and therefore contains an early 
Germanic -U-, originating from pre-Germanic -In-. It is 
indeed of fundamental importance to distinguish in Anglo- 
Saxon — as in the Westgermanic languages in general — between 
the general Germanic gemination (e. g. fyllan, cennan) and 
the more recent Westgermanic gemination (e. g. fremman). 
Mr. Royster, however, is not the only scholar guilty of over- 
looking that distinction when treating of Anglo-Saxon weak 
verbs of class I. In Bosworth-Toller's Ags. Dictionary, e. g., 
the 2. and 3. pers. sing, of fellan 'to fell' are given as $« felest 
(or feist) and he fele]> (or feVp). No examples are quoted 
for the alleged felest and fele)>, and no examples probably can 
be quoted. If the 2. and 3. pers. sing, existed with -e- in the 
ending, the proper forms would be fellest and felhy, as fellan 
is the causative of feallan, and feallan has organic (i. e. early 
Germanic) 11. 
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